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metaphor through the channel of a sacramental
lie. Mr. Tryan, in ' Janet's Repentance/ and
Savonarola in ' Romola,' are both of them
marked instances of this; and the author's
dealing with these characters is exceedingly
skilful. Mr. Tryan is a clergyman, passionately
devoted to his sacred calling, an ardent disciple
of a special school of divinity, and eaten up
with the sincerest zeal for souls. And yet the'
writer contrives to exhibit all that she wishes us
to admire in him as resting on a basis with
which his religious "beliefs have nothing at all to
do. In her portrait of Savonarola this treat-
ment is yet more distinguishable and yet more
significant. His chief connection with the story
in which she introduces him, is his conversion
of the heroine, from the neo-paganism of the
Renaissance, to the precepts of Christ, and to a
humble acceptance of sorrow. But in all his
exhortations to her, and they are some of them
singularly beautiful, there is hardly one appeal
to Christianity on its supernatural side. Savona-
rola is the spokesman of Humanity made divine,
not of Deity made human. In so far as he is
not this, but the reverse of this, there, according
to George Eliot, lies his weakness and not his
strength. The 'higher life,' the withdrawal